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TTwas tlie Week Before Ckristmas 

*Twas the week before Christmas when all through the dorm, 

Not a creature was studying, not even one form; 

The books were all placed on the shelves with care. 

In hopes that the holidays soon would be there. 

This girlie was knitting all snug in her bed, 

IVhile visions of argyles danced in her head; 

And roommate in her Pys and I in my gown. 

Had just settled our brains for a long nighVs round. 

When out in the court there arose such a clatter. 

We sprang from our bed to see what was the matter. 

Over the clothes rack we flew like a flash. 

Tore down the curtains (wow!) threw up the sash. 

The moon shining down on the figure down there, 

Brought screams of delight from this one pair. 

When what to our wondering ears we should hear 
But little Miss Gibson singing **Red Nose Reindeer^*. 

More quickly than ever the students then came 
And she sang and she sang, and they did the same. 

The Seniors, the Juniors, the Sophomores and Freshmen, 

The teachers. Miss Cowart (!!) their voices did lend. 

To the top of the loggia, all Wound the fount. 

They sang and sang, their voices did mount! 

So on through the night and us with them too 
We sang many songs in the new fallen dew. 

And then in twinkling Miss Gibson grew hazy; 
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The teachers and students—I was going crazy! 

Then the voices stopped singing and nothing was heard, 
Everything grew quiet—not even a word. 

My roommate all dressed in pajamas of red, 

Was standing upright, looking down at my bed. 

Her eyes how they stared, her dimples were not. 

Her brow was all wrinkled, her mouth in a knot. 

The stub of a cigarette she held in her teeth 
And the smoke it encircled her head like a wreath. 

She has a broad face and cute little nose 

That turns up when she laughs like a new summer rose. 

She is chubby and plump—a right jolly old self. 

But something was wrong—I could see it myself! 

The look in her eye and a shake of her head 
Soon gave me to know / had something to dread. 

She spoke this word, and went straight to the point, 

**Quit singing out loud, you*ve waked up the joint!** 

/ sprang to my feet, to the window did run. 

Miss Gibson was gone, there wasn*t a one; 

My roommate was laughing as she crawled in her bed, 
**Merry Christmas to you, you silly sleepy head,** 

—Donnie Donaldson 


AMBITION 

Wait, and let me walk with you. 

Turn your head and take my hand. 
Patience, slow your stride to suit mine, 

I would go your way my guide, 

/ have followed in your shadow. 

Shaded, safe, but still denied, 

/ would share the sun beside you. 

Even imitate with pride. 

Soon your steps would have their equal, 
I will hold my shoulders high. 

Though our heads are never level. 

Mine will stay there by your side. 


—By Myra Highsmith. 



Merry Ckristmas to a Friend 

By Jean Thrasher 

A slight, black-clad woman came down the long hall and into the jumble 
of rhythms and motions that was the Herald city room. Doris Brantley 
paused in the midst of writing a story and watched the old woman sit down 
in the straight chair by the window. She was a strange looking person. 
She wore all black except a man’s grey hat pulled down over her white 
hair. Wisps of hair hung limply against her sharp face. 

With resignation Doris went back to the story, but she couldn’t stop 
thinking about the old woman by the window. She felt her eyes on her 
and glanced up for a moment meeting her gaze. The woman quickly looked 
down at her hands. Who was this person? For five days she had come to the 
newspap>er office and sat by the window silently. 

Almost every reporter in the city room had tried to talk to her, but all 
had failed. Doris herself had gone over the first day and asked her name. 
The woman had parted her lips slowly as if she were going to answer, but 
suddenly she looked away. Doris has seen enough in the woman s face 
to bother her. There was fear mixed with uncertainty. She had the expres¬ 
sion of a child waking from a nightmare with all the terror still in its 
eyes. 

Quietly Doris crossed the room and sat down beside her. My name s 
Doris Brantley,” she said softly. ”What shall I call you?” 

At first the woman made no resp)onse. She looked down at her hands 
that were working nervously. Finally, as if making a difficult decision, 
she turned her head and said in a low voice, “Just call me Miss Lucy. She 
looked at Doris steadily. “Could you . . . listen?” 

Doris was careful not to answer too quickly. “Certainly 111 listen. She 
smiled to reassure Miss Lucy. 

The woman looked out the window at the monotonous bricks of the 
opposite building. She spoke hesitantly—in broken fragments. You see... 
Tm alone... 1 don’t have anyone... except my brother. Some folks think 
l*m strange living in a room all to myself. 1 hear them talking on the streets. 
Some say I’m crazy... I’m not crazy.” Miss Lucy turned her pleading eyes 
toward Doris. Then she stared across the city room with a blank gaze that 
saw nothing. 

Doris watched her intent expression. “Have you always lived in this city?” 

“Yes,” Miss Lucy answered as though stirring from a dream, “since I was 
a little girl. 1 used to live in a big house on Peachtree Street. 

Doris followed up the point. “Yes, there were a lot of big houses on 
Peachtree—right where the main part of town is now. I expect you lived 
in one of those.” 

“It was across the street from the governor’s mansion in the old days. 
But my brother...” 
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She didn't finish. “Who is your brother?" Doris asked, but no reply came. 
Miss Lucy looked at her sharply and turned her face toward the window. 
Doris tried to question her further. “Tell me what's bothering you?” she 
said soothingly. Miss Lucy wouldn’t answer; she just shook her head. 

Doris got up and went back to her desk. She sat down and typed a few 
lines. Finally she snatched the sheet out of the typewriter and walked over 
to lay it on the copy desk. 

She could see the managing editor working inside his glass-enclosed 
office. She went in and stood there for a moment before she spoke. “Bill, 
didn't I hear you say the other day that you lived here when you were a 
boy?" 

The managing editor looked up over the top of his glasses. “Yeah, I did 
live here. What's worrying you?” 

“Nothing much—^just a hunch. Do you know who lived in the house 
across from the governor’s mansion?” 

“Why, you know where the governor's mansion is. There’s a park across 
the street.” He looked back at the papers on his desk, and Doris turned 
to go out of the office. 

He looked up. “Wait a minute. Do you mean the old governor's man¬ 
sion—on Peachtree?” 

“That's it,” Doris answered, “the one on Peachtree.” 

“The mansion was where the Henry Grady Hotel is now. There was a 
big house across the street, but 1 hardly remember it. It was tom down 
about 1915.” 

“Thanks, thanks a lot.” 

Doris hurried to her desk and grabbed up a phone book. “Regenstein's— 
190 Peachtree. She looked across where the old woman had sat, but she 
was gone. There was only an empty chair turned toward the window. 

Doris flipped the pages of the phone book and ran her finger down the 
columns. She dialed a number. While the phone on the other end rang, she 
waited impatiently. Miss Lucy might not have known what she was saying. 
She might really be ... , but there was a chance that . . . “Atlanta Title 
Company.” 

I want to find out who owned some property on Peachtree about 1915. 
Could you connect me with someone who could help me?” 

“Wait just a moment. I’ll connect you with Mr. Morgan.” 

'^ere was a click and a long buzz. “Mr. Morgan,” a deep voice answered. 

This IS Doris Brantley at the Herald. I wonder if you could tell me who 
own^ the property at 190 Peachtree Street about the year 1915?” 

sure our records will have that information. Miss Brantley, but 
1II be glad to see and call you back.” 

“Thank you very much. Goodbye.” 

She put the receiver down slowly. 

Doris sat down 

next to h,m at the desk. She took down several names. 
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“1 don’t know what’s in this, but it might be a story. Call ’em up and see. 
Oh, want it for first edition." 

Doris went back to her desk and reached for the telephone. A-M-7-4-8-S— 
the dial clicked and the phone began to ring. “Mrs. Wright?” 


"Yes.” 

“This is Doris Brantley at the Herald. 1 understand you went before 
the school board yesterday with a complaint about the school lunches.” 
"Doris, someone for you on line two,” the reporter at the next desk said. 


“I’ll take it in a minute.” 

She turned back to the telephone. “Excuse me. What’s your suggestion? 

“You see. Miss Brantley, my sewing club is sponsoring a visit-the-schools 
week, so 1 went to Cumberland school where my Jimmy goes. 1 never knew 
the kind of lunches they had. My Jimmy complains all the time, but I ig¬ 
nored him. Well, they serve a lot of vegetables, and my Jimmy won’t eat 
vegetables at all. He just doesn’t like them. 1 went before the ^h(»l board 
and suggested that they serve more roast and that sort of thing. 


“What did they say?” 

“Oh, some nonsense about not having enough money to buy expensive 
meats. 1 know that couldn’t be right. Why, James—that’s my husband says 
the taxes we pay for schools are just awful.’ 

“Yes, 1 understand. Thank you very much.” Doris slamm^ down 
the phone with disgust. Some people, all they have time to do is stir up 
trouble. She punched in the key for line two. ‘ Hello. 

“Miss Brantley, this is Mr. Morgan at Atlanta Title. The records show 
that the property you asked about belonged to Julius Harrison. On his 
death it went to his son, Benjamin Harrison, and his daughters, Lucy 
Eleanor Harris and Arabel Harrison Carr. ^ 

“Thank you very much. Those names you gave me are all I’m interested 
in. Thank you for taking the time to look it up. Goodbye.” 

Doris held the receiver even after the other party had hung up. There 
was something in that name—Benjamin Harrison. She had seen it iri t e 
paper recently. She yelled “copy.” A dark-haired boy came to her desk. 
“Jack, look these names up in the morgue. Look back as far as the files go 
and give me a ring as soon as you find anything. 

Doris walked over to the city desk. She tossed a page of scribbled notes 
in front of Ted. “There’s your story on the school lunch complaint. 1 he 
woman is just one of those conscientious biddies that has to comp am a ut 
everything. You see, her Jimmy doesn’t like vegetables! ,, ., 

The lanky city editor leaned back in his swivel chair and chuckled loudly. 
“Well, 1 haven’t seen a day pass yet without something like this happening. 
It’s just something you know will come. By the way, didn’t 1 see you talking 

to the hawk woman? Did you get anything out of her?” 

"If you mean Miss Lucy, the woman in black, she wouldnt talk muc . 
She acts as if she wants to talk but she just can’t seem to break down an 
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tell anyone what’s the matter. Where did you get that name the ’hawk 
woman'?” 


“I've always heard her called that—since I was a kid, I guess. You see 
her wandering the streets. I was afraid of her when I was a boy. I'd been 
filled full of stories about her being enormously rich or crazy or something. 
There are always speculations about a strange person like her. Why she's 
almost a legend in this city. She just wanders around never speaking to 
anyone. That's why 1 was surprised when she came here. There's some¬ 
thing worrying her or she would have never condescended to pass even the 
time of day with anyone.'' 

The phone gave an explosive buzz. Ted rocked forward and snatched 
up the receiver. “Hello, city desk. Yeah, Jack, she's standing right here. 
For you, Doris." 

Doris grabbed the phone, “Hello, Jack. What have you got?" 

Found a lot of stuff down here. Miss Brantley. There's a story about an 
insanity hearing on Arabel Carr and her brother seems to have been in 
on it too." 

Hold it, Jack. I’ll be right down." As Doris slammmed down the phone 
and hurried toward the elevator, the city editor yelled after her, “Got 
something, Doris?" 

She answered him over her shoulder, “Think so—something big." 

In the morgue Jack had a whole table filled with clippings. Doris read 
a few of them. 

Mrs. David Carr was committed to Milledgeville State Hospital for the 
Insane in a sanity hearing yesterday." 

Her brother, Benjamin Harrison, requested the hearing..." 

Jack motioned her to the microfilm machine. She saw a paper dated 
1910. ' ^ 


Miss Lucy Harrison was presented to society last night at a gala ball 
given by her father, Julius Harrison, in his home at 190 Peachtree. 

One of the most popular debutantes of several seasons. Miss Harrison 
wore a dress of green and gold brocade..." 

Julius Harrison, owner of the Southeastern Railroad, died 
yesterday of a heart attack at his home on Peachtree..." 

*. one son, Benjamin Harrison, and two daughters, 

Mn. David Carr and Miss Lucy Eleanor Harrison. 

“According to his will his three children will receive equal shares of his 
estate... ^ 

walk^ down the hall toward the city room she kept thinking 
about the commitment hearing. She could hear Miss Lucy's words- 

folk.'^^hTv r”" ‘ ^ brother. Some 

talking on th living in a room all to myself. I hear them 

talking on the streeu. Some say I'm crazy... I’m not crazv " 

L "“,.“7'■"'■aps Mm Lucy laa craay. Why 

Vet he, brother had called the 
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hearing in which her sister had been judged insane. Perhaps he—Doris dis¬ 
missed the^ thought as preposterous. 

Nevt icless she crossed the city room to the city editor's desk and asked 
the question, “Ted, do you remember that story about a week ago about an 
insanity hearing against Mrs. David Carr.“ 

Ted looked at her inquisitively. “Sure, Ray covered that. He said the 
woman was just as crazy as a loon. No wonder her brother had her com¬ 
mitted. What did you find out?" 

“Not enough yet. The whole thing just doesn't make sense. I wish I 
could get Miss Lucy to tell me about it herself. I think it's the only way 
I can help her." 

“Well, here comes your chance." 

Doris turned and saw Miss Lucy slowly taking her seat by the window. 
As Doris walked tow'ard her, the woman watched her, but when she 
came close to her. Miss Lucy stared out the w’indow. Doris didn't know 
what to say. Finally words came. “I'm glad you came back. Miss Lucy. You 
see I want to talk to you. Wouldn't you like to tell me what's bothering 
you. Maybe I can help." 

Miss Lucy sat silent. Finally she looked down and said, “Yes, Miss Brant¬ 
ley, I would like to talk.” She looked up and the same frightened look was 
in her eyes. After a few moments she continued. “You'll believe me won't 
you? I'm not crazy. My brother says I should go to a place where they'll 
take care of me. My sister's there, but I don't need taking care of. I don't 
want charity. I'm all right; I don't need anything. I just don't care now. I 
can take care of myself." 

“Certainly you can. You're all right. Don't worry.” Doris s|X)ke optimistic 
words, but she was wondering if Miss Lucy could really care for herself— 
if Miss Lucy shouldn't be in an institution. She looked at the dejected face 
before her. 

“I can't help worrying. I get so lonely. I want to talk to someone, and 
only dead p)eople come to talk to me." Miss Lucy looked searchingly at 
Doris' face. “Sometimes I sit alone in my room, and Paul talks to me. I was 
going to marry Paul once. Paul Martino—it's a pretty name, sort of like 
a waltz." 

Miss Lucy looked across the city room with the vacant expression that 
Doris had seen before. Doris knew those eyes did not see the busy reporters 
banging typ)ewriters. They were seeing only phantoms. 

Miss Lucy's words wandered on. “My father didn't like him. He said he 
was beneath me. He was an Italian and a Catholic. Father wouldn t let us 
^ marry. I waited. My father knew why I waited—why I wouldn t see anyone 
else. I knew he would die some day, and I would be free to marry Paul. He 
died. That day a messenger came by the house and brought me a yellow 
envelope. It was a telegram saying that Paul had been killed in an accident. 
I didn't care about anything after that. My brother sold the big house, but 
I didn't care. I took a room. It wasn't much, but I was alone. I didn t want 
to see anyone or sf>eak to anyone. 
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**I guess Tve been away from people too long. I want to talk to people 
now, but 1 see the way they look at me and I'm afraid. Sometimes 1 think 
they're right, but they aren't I'm not crazy." 

Miss Lucy bent her head and began to cry. Tears dropped on her black 
dress. Doris touched her shoulder lightly to comfort her. She felt the 
woman's body stiffen under her hand. Suddenly Miss Lucy stood up. She 
looked around her as if she were lost. She turned to Doris and mumbled, 
"I've got to go home now. My father doesn't like me to stay out late." 

As the woman in black walked haltingly down the hall, Doris wanted to 
call out to her, but she knew Miss Lucy wouldn't answer. She could feel 
warm tears coming to her eyes and bent her head down on her folded arms. 

A moment later she heard Ted's voice behind her. "What are you doing— 
taking a rest cure? See what you can find out about a warehouse fire over 
on Pine Street." 


She raised her head wearily and faced him. There was a question in 
Ted s face as he said, "Forget it. Let's go out for some coffee." 

Doris nodded. 

He turned around and yelled, "Dick, you cover that fire and get John to 
take the desk." 

Neither of them said anything as they walked down the long corridor 
and got on the elevator. As they passed through the big swinging door and 
out into the street, for the first time that day Doris remembered that 
it was Christmas time. The fine mist of rain covered the scene with a blue- 
gray dullness. Shoppers joggled each other in their haste to buy the last 
gift. Their umbrellas bobbed as they rushed down the damp street. 

The door of the dingy cafe shut out the sounds of Christmas. Doris and 
Ted talked over two coffee cups. They talked about the woman in black. 

Ted heard the facts little bits of reality that pieced together Miss 

ucy s story, bits of reality that for her were lost in a world of loneliness 
and shadows. 


Somehow I can't believe she's crazy," Doris said. "She's eccentric, yes, 
an lonely. In fact it probably wouldn't take much to push her 

over the edge. It's strange, I feel sorry for her and yet I admire her. She's 

fighting furiously." 

What can we do about it. It's her battle." 

something now. She's built up a barrier of pride 
ahnn? K ^ Protects her from many of the mean things people say 

and ^ hawk woman 

P"' P" Pn-I' 'hough-nothing ev 

Z™, .T ‘v * “■ 1“'” ““Sh «> •"Ih •» 

could mafc h" ^"^P he tf only hy being her friends. 1 wish we 

could make her feel welcome at the paper" 

r.e .1 L” ‘ “■ «» ““ehing for her. 

ive got It! Lets give her a Christmas party.” 
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Ted laughed, “A Christmas party! Hold on a minute. What good do 
you think a Christmas party would do for Miss Lucy?” 

“A lot of good. We could give her some warm clothes and sing carols. 
I know she sang carols when she was young. 1 bet she’d like that. Besides, 
she’d never get any new clothes for herself.” 

”O.K., O.K., I’m convinced. You don’t have to sell me, but you’d better 
surt thinking up what you’re going to say to the other people in the office.” 

“Every year we draw names for Christmas presents anyway. This year 
we’ll just |XK)1 the money and buy some things for Miss Lucy.” 

“Now you’ve proved it, Doris. I always did say you were a sentimental¬ 
ist. Come on! Let’s get back and convince the others.” 

The next day Doris went shopping. She had over seventy dollars in her 
pocketbook—all for Miss Lucy. She knew the gang in the city room would 
call her a sob-sister from now on, but she didn’t care if she did have to 
tear-jerk to convince them, that was all right too. 

She had felt a thrill up her spine when the old woman had come into 
the city room that morning and taken a seat by the window. 

Yes, everything was going according to plan. The party was to be at 
three that afternoon. The cafe across the street had agreed to send 
in hot chocolate with marshmallows. The editor’s secretary and some of her 
friends had baked dozens of Santa Claus cookies. Doris had bought most 
of the presents now. They were all tied up in shiny pap)er and bright 
ribbons. 

Back at her desk in the city room, Doris was plagued with her usual 
pre-party jitters. Miss Lucy was still sitting by the window. Occasionally 
she would glance around the city room. Doris wondered how she would act. 
Maybe it would have been better not to pve a party, but everything was 
ready now and nothing could change the plan. 

The hand of the clock hit three. Four copy boys harmonized on 
the Herald Angels Sing”—it was supjxwed to have been Silent Night , 
but they had gotten ideas of their own. Soon everyone in the office joined 
in. The city room didn’t even sound like itself. For once all the typewriters 
were quiet. Hot chocolate and cookies were passed around. 

Doris watched Miss Lucy. The woman looked around bewildered. Slowly 
she got up and started out the door. Doris rushed up to her. Miss Lucy, 
you can’t leave. Please stay.” 

“No, no, 1 can’t. I have to go.” 

Please . . .” Doris saw the determined look in her eyes. Miss Lucy, 1 m 
inviting you. Won’t you stay for me.” 

Miss Lucy mumbled, “Well, if you really want me... 

“Of course we want you,” Doris said as she guided her back to the xat 
by the window. Miss Lucy didn’t say more. She sat and watched the others 

as if she were afraid to join in with the gaiety. 

Dan Marshall, head of the copy desk, danced into the room in full Santa 
Claus regalia. He did several turns before an approving audience. Giving 
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a hoist to his pillow-stomach, he motioned the group over to the comer 
where Miss Lucy sat. 

'‘Santa Claus” stood on one side of her. The reporters and copy boys 
were sprawled on all the convenient desks. 

Miss Lucy half rose as if to leave, but seeing the people surrounding her 
she sat back down with resignation. 

Slowly Santa took a big package out of his pack. He looked knowingly 
around the group. Then pulling his glasses down on his rouged nose, he 
read, “Miss Lucy” and deposited the gift in her lap. 

Miss Lucy looked amazed. Finally she conjured up a faint smile and then 
dropped her eyes to the package. A shout went up, “Open it, open it!” 

Carefully her thin fingers untied the gold ribbon and folded it neatly. 
She took off the paper and lifted the lid of the box. Beneath the folds of 
tissue paper was a black wool dress, a pair of stockings, gloves, a black bag 
and black shoes. Miss Lucy fingered each article. 

Only Doris could see her eyes glisten as she looked at the gifts. 

Santa Claus handed a round box to her. She didn't smile this time. She 
cou n t. She untied the cord on the box and lifted out a man's grey hat. She 
looked down at it. 


words to tne song 


Dons motioned to the group to sing something. The 
grew louder Silent night, holy night...“ 

At the end of the song Miss Lucy sat stroking the felt hat. Doris shook 
motioned for the group to disperse. Everyone said a low 
erry nstmas and went back to their desks. Doris could tell they were 

knew Miss Lucy couldn’t say thank you. She couldn’t 
even speak. She sat there as if she were stunned. 

vninir f down. Now the typewriters were 

oDened'*th(»^*^^v*^K*" examining her presents. She 

Snew Tk her expression, but 

erXlre nik T *he stood up and gath- 

she tumJd a smiled. Then 

she turned and walked slowly down the hall. 

wrU^TsmJv* h? *" ‘he city room. She tried to 

Why hadn’t M' *^T ^ wouldn’t come. Thoughts kept intruding, 

ly d^?r™^ r, '^here was she now? She cLldn’t think 

X lraM Sv r^ ‘‘^y* Lucy had not come 

wonderVng^Lut been asking about her- 

Doris reproached herseirvtf/thl^ hospitals but she wasn’t there. 

I’m the big problem solver If I h H ^ everything, 

happened. ant meddled maybe this wouldn’t have 

but no one wm here'lws Irly^Dorif h'l^c Christmas. 

««-y She rip^d the papr;rm^jrt;- 

(Continued on Page S6) 




Stalemate 



Now Jim and me, we're real good friends 
We never have to make amends, 

Became we never ever fight, 

But sometimes I'm afraid we might. 

See, Jim is six, and I'm jmt four. 

But I'll be six in two years more. 

'Course he'll be eight, at least by then. 
And when I'm eight then he'll be ten! 

I found a mouse the other day. 

And Jim came up and said "/ say. 

If you'll but give me that small rat. 

I'll give you my ball and bat." 

We had quite a fuss and almost fought. 

But mother came and said she'd bought 
Some candy, and if we were sweet. 

She'd let m feed my mome some meat. 
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Now Jitn cried lots and left my house. 

And all because I found that mouse. 

But I don’t want his ball and bat .. . 

I’d really rather have my rat! 

Now Nanny and me, we built a house 
Highly suitable for one small mouse. 

When Nanny asked what I’d call him, 

I thought awhile and named him — Jim. 

» 

Now I like my mouse, but I miss Jim, 

And Vd much rather play with him 
If he won*t soon come to my house, 
ril call and give him — half my mouse. 

Pauline Mann 


HEART BEAT 
Hush, heart, you have no right 
To beat so very fast. 

Hush, heart, stop your soaring flight. 

This is a passing fancy, it won*t last. 

Heart, you know better than to dream; 

It isn't right, it isn't fair. 

No matter how you plan and scheme 
He doesn't know, he doesn't care. 

—By Joy Yarbrough 


SANTA CLAUS TIME 

Leave some cake for Santa 
And hot coffee in the cup. 

Set out your longest stocking 
It's time to hang it up. 

The carolers have come and gone 
Their voices linger still. 

The tacks are in the bottom drawer 
The hammer's on the sill. 

How white the snow is now 
That the moon is shining bright. 

It's Christmas time so don't forget 
To hang it up tonight. 


Ann Harrell. 




LIBUtV mBE 

By Jean Tolbert 

My friends, the ones not married or so pre-occupied, delight in asking, 
“Don’t you just love working in a library and reading all those wonderful 
books?” Believe me, 1 spend the smallest portion of my time reading. In 
fact, books have become my nemesis. They glare sassily from the shelves 
and dare me to find time to read them. I haven’t been able to resist a few, 
however, and with holidays coming up 1 hope you’ll join my indulgence. 

Frances Parkinson Keyes (rhymes with eyes) needs no introduction to 
those who loved and lived Joy Street, Crescent Carnival and Dinner at An- 
toine*s. Her latest is a saga of the Mississippi steamboating days. The hero, 
Clyde Batchelor, born a Yankee, by profession an honest gambler and hand¬ 
some carp)etbagger, is the owner of the most unusual of river plantations 
Cindy Lou. It is from this plantation’s architecture that the novel receives 
its title— Steamboat Gothic —an architecture that captures the gaiety and 
glamor of the great “floating places” of the Mississippi. From the very first 
page you will like Clyde Batchelor and Cindy Lou, and Lucy the Virginian 
widow “they” marry, and her daughter Cary. You’ll hiss Bushrod, the step¬ 
son and cheer his “comeuppance”. You’ll cry a little, laugh a little, hope for 
the best, fear the worst and get just what you want. And after even 560 
pages you’ll probably be glad you rode down the Mississippi on Steamboat 
Gothic. Keyes wTites that way. 

While you’re still in the vicinity perhaps you’ll chance a look at some 
more river plantations. Clarence John Laughlin’s Ghosts Along the Mis¬ 
sissippi presents a nostalgic picture of the past, to which Cindy Lou be¬ 
longed. And Cindy Lou herself is represented, ceiling cherubs et al by The 
San Francisco plantation (plates 70-81). 

If you like your past flavored with hilarity and light satire don t miss 
Cleveland Amory’s The Last Resorts— portrait of American Society at 
play from Palm Beach to Palm Springs. Basing his details on quips, memo¬ 
ries and portraits from the REAL Society of the last century and early 
1900’s, Amory takes on the last Resort Grand Tour of the 400 (“now marked 
down to $3.98”). It’s marvelous fun I My boss tells me, however, that this 
book could not be funnier than Amory’s Proper Bostonians (1947). Read 
them both and be prepared for an S.P. deluxe. 

If you have an hour or so to relax on these long winter afternoons Nevil 
Shut’s Far Country is quite readable. You’ll remember him for Round the 
Bend, The Legacy. This latest novel takes place on an Australian sheep 
station and in a London fog, but don’t let that scare you. The romance, in¬ 
volving an English girl and a German refugee, is adequate and you are 
never absolutely sure how things are coming out. The latter goes quite a 
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way toward recommendaiion in the face of today's mass production of 
“empty" novels. 

In a manner of a postcript to this review may I plug for the booksellers 
and remind you that books make wonderful Christmas gifts? The ones 
I’ve mentioned are all under $5.00. 

Other suggestions: Barnaby Conrad's The Matador (excellent on bull¬ 
fighting) , Amy Vanderbilt's Complete Book of Etiquette (contrariwise to 
Emily Post she assumes you do not have a butler and 3 upstairs maids), 
Alma Moore's How to Clean Everything (good choice for brides that don't 
know, reference for mothers that do) and Mary Chase’s play, Mrs, McThing 
(just for fun). 


PLEASURE 

Pleasure is quiet, and warm. 

It can come in a moment, 

Willing to stay — 

Then, too, it may quickly 
Vanish, 

But pleasure is soft, and tender. 

No raucous laughter 

With false stimulation 
Can leave the sensation 
Of pleasure. 

Though pleasure is smooth, and gentle. 
It charges your being 

With deep satisfaction; 

The slightest action 
May charm. 

And pleasure is effortless, 

A smile, 

A lake's ripple, 

A shy glance, 

A song, 

A daydream, 

May come in a moment, then vanish— 
But you will remember 
Its mood, warm, tender — 

The lingering quiet 
Of pleasure. 


Helen Blackmarr 



Bus For Atlanta 

By Gayle Attaway 


I pushed open the swinging door and breezed into the bus station in my 
most collegiate manner. The bright flicker of the Christmas lights along 
the main street had matched my mood of excitement. 

“I’m on my way home. Bill will be waiting at the station when I arrive. 
The family will all be there. Then seventeen wonderful, carefree days—the 
Christmas dance—and . . 


The tap of my high heels made the only audible noise in the small dingy 
waiting room. I was aware of the heads slowly 
turning in my direction as I walked briskly to the 
ticket window. The lady behind the lunch counter 
pulled her shapeless back sweater closer over her 
shoulders, nodded absently to me, and shifted her 
position to lean against the ice cream box. The 
ticket man greeted me heartily as was his manner. 
He prided himself on knowing his customers and 
being interested in their affairs, as far as traveling 
\was concerned. 

“Going home, hun?“ 

"Yes, off again. Holidays this time. 

\ “Well, that one of the good parts of school, child. 

^'‘'"Three thirty-four, please. Your bus leaves in eight 
minutes. We’ll get you there on time. 

“Thanks. I’ll just carry my bag.” 

1 walked to the row of hard upright wooden 
y seats and picked one where I could watch the traf¬ 

fic through the window. I was careful not to let my new coat touch the 
floor when I sat down. Very nonchalantly of course. I tugged at my gloves, 
checking every detail. 

"I must look my best for Bill. It’s been almost two months since I’ve 
seen him.” 



My minor inspection completed I reached for the small book of poetry 
beside my handbag, to help the time pass more quickly. Small books always 
travel well anyway. 

I glanced at the figure across from me. The woman looked cold, hunch^ 
over as she was, her hands resting on her lap, twisting a handkerchie . e 
wore a man’s brown sports jacket, with sagging pockets and cigarette o es 
burned in the lapels. Her flowered cotton dress was smoothed across her 
knees. She held her feet pressed rigidly together. Heavy brown cotton hose 
hung loosely about her ankles above the tops of flat, muddy oxfords. 
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I raised my eyes and looked more closely. A few strands of black and 
grey streaked hair had slipf>ed from the man’s handkerchief tied on her 
head gypsy fashion. Her mouth was a firm straight colorless line, a horizon¬ 
tal line between deep set wrinkles in her sallow skin. She was staring in 
the opposite direction from where I sat. Then suddenly, feeling the pressure 
of my gaze, she turned slowly to me. I wasn’t expecting it. I wasn’t prepared 
for the shock of her eyes looking straight at me, into mine. 

Neither she nor I seemed to breathe. The moment was without time. 
There was nothing else. We looked and she drew forth all my jauntiness, 
self-confidence, assuredness. Her eyes were magnates. I couldn’t turn away. 
Her eyes dared me to drop mine, to ignore her, to try to re-assume my un¬ 
concerned air. She knew how insignificant 1 was. Her eyes told me so, and as 
she looked at me, 1 knew too. 

The lines of her face softened in a flash of pity, pity for me, the young, 
the untried, the unsure. She knew. She knew—this woman with the faded 
cotton dress and flat, muddy oxfords—knew how I felt, and what was ahead 
for me. She knew things 1 could never know or understand. 

And just as quickly she turned away, to stare again at the opjx)site wall. 
My breath came in a rush, forcing life back into my shell of a body. 

"Bus for Atlanta, loading now.” 

I rose slowly, looking neither right nor left, picked up my bag and with 
measured steps walked thoughtfully toward the door. 


THE GOLDEN KEY 

/ try to write, the words hold back— 

What is this golden key / lack 
That others have to use? 

Why should my pen be denied 
The ease with which another's glides? 

Why am I refused? 

The phrases lurk somewhere behind 
A curtain which conceals my mind 
Held fast within its folds. 

The thoughts pound deep within my brain, 
Struggle to be expressed in vain,— 

My story dies—untold. 


—^Joan Shapiro 


But for those who love, time is not— passing. 






(The Christmas season at Wesleyan is ustially climaxed by the traditional 
library party which Miss Carnes gives. Alas, there won't be one this year. 
But for those who remember how hard it is to get invited (you have to 
sign up and only the first 50 lucky ones get to go) and for those who have 
it to look forward to. Miss Carnes has let us reprint the pageant which is 
always given. We must admit that even as cute as it is on the printed puge 
we miss Miss Gibson reading the narration^ the Christmas tree with real 
candles that revolves around while the music box plays; Miss Lamon s 
flaming plum pudding and the tiny match box favors made to look like 
famous books, so. Miss Carnes, next year, please!?) 

• • • 

A TALE OF LONG AGO 
A Christmas Pantomime 
by 

Katherine P. Carnes 

This is a tale of long ago. 

What century we do not know 
Nor does it matter. 

The time's Yuletide and Yuletide's snow 
Has hushed the world's rude clatter. 

Within the hall you see a queen. 

Fairer nor kinder was never seen, 

But now she's sad and dreary 

For the kin^s away and long has been 

A-warring, worn and weary. 

Beside her is her little son 
And naught to him is any fun 
Because he is so lonely. 

**Ah, little John, my blessed one, 

You're all I have. If only 

"Your heart were glnd this Yuletide night 

And you'd forget your royal plight 

And play with laughter 

And loud delight 

Like boys who are not lonely.'^ 
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And as the queen doth pause and muse 
And all her tired wits doth use 
To think how to divert him, 

She hears upon the air—a Muse? 

No, no, 'tis but a minstreVs rule 

To cheer the pair who mourn and grieve 
And try to make their hearts believe 
That all tonight is well. 

It is the waits who sing. We leave 
Them their glad tidings tell. 

Then cries the queen, **Glad welcome here 
Who comes to bring this sad house cheer! 
Now come into the hall 
So our sad hearts shall truly hear 
And hearing, believe all.** 

Glad music to our prince*s heart 
Seems but a sad thing, far apart. 

Cries now the royal mother,, 

**Bring on our good cook*s greatest art, 
Yuletide*s plum pudding, none other!** 


And as the flaming dish appears. 

The hall esounds with minstrels* cheers. 
But not so our prince John. 

*Tis only as his mother fears— 

His sadness lingers on. 

**Take then, the royal plum pudding. 
Take it on your rounds and sing 
To hearts less drear. 

Eat it as you go and bring 
Your Yuletide cheer.** 


Now come two royal courtiers then. 
You see them coming *round the bend. 
They bring a tree, 

A tree with lights ablaze, and when 
They bend the knee. 


^tnce John*s dull eyes regain their light 
With gazing on this pretty sight. 

But not for long. 

This t ree*s a beautiful delight, 

So*s food, so*s song. 
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** They're here but for a little while, 

They bring us cheer, a passing smile, 

They do not last. 

They're so soon gone, the briefest while 
Again you fast. 

"So short a time, the candle's dim 
The feast is eaten, the music's still. 

No lasting pleasure! 

There yet remains the sad heart still 
To beat its measure. 

'7 long, I long, for some word of the king. 

Oh, that someone such word would bring." 

A noise outside, a knock at the door. 

And a funny old peddler crosses the floor. 

"Enter, poor man," cries the gracious queen, 

"You've goods to sell, rare goods, I wean" 

"Yes, I've goods here, and a message, too. 

From the dearest one on earth to you." 

"His royal highness, our gracious king. 

Sends as a sign his royal ring. 

He bade me bring you his love, and you 
A message to hold your life's course true. 

"In life what matters is courage and pride 
And a spirit that will rough storms ride. 

He bids you make merry, to be of good cheer. 

To celebrate Yule and the glad New Year. 

"To hold fast to beauty and never let it go. 

To give all about you the warm heart's glow. 

And how must ye do this, ye royal prince? 

Well, Til straight to it and no words mince. 

"The beauty of the ages, well, it's found in books. 
You will not find it quickly, with careless looks. 

But if you'll take these simple books and there begin. 
To read, and ponder o'er them, you'll surely win 

"A measure of such pleasure as will surely lead 
You on and on, until you read. 

The wisdom of the ages as easily as sages. 

And you'll find within their pages. 

Life's rare delight. 
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**And when you*re sad and lonely, 

And your spirits fall, 

You can read of courage only 
Till your soul grows tali 

**You*ll find far more than solace there, it*s only half, 

You*ll find the good companions and the merry laugh. 

Your father bade me tell you this, my liege lord great. 

For he*d learned it by experience and knew its weight** 

And, as John then turns the pages, his dull load of care 
Slips from his weary shoulders like so much air, 

**ril do my father's bidding, sir. My thanks to you!** 

**Why here is true enchantment, on page number one. 

If I could read each book of these, it would be fun! 

But since not anyone can read all these books here, 

Til set to giving some of them to subjects dear, 

**ril find the books for little boys and those for tired old men. 

Til search until I find a book writ by a poet*s pen 
Til give it to a lass I know who loves sweet rhyme. 

And Til give the soldiers histories of olden time, 

**And I shall send through all the land, this my decree. 

That whoso*er shall buy a book is friend to me. 

Now let us then make merry all, this glad Yule night. 

And let this peddler knighted be, 'Sir Biblio* hight- 

**And let us all commence to read throughout this land. 

This mighty realm, we*ll *stablish it, with head and heart and hand,** 
Now ends this tale of long ago. Our story*s done. 

Let s turn to looking at the books and have some fun. 


If music be the fool of love—let's cut our Johnnie Ray. 


If winter comes, it can't be long till graduation. 






Sliort Story 


By Madge Hill 


“1 won’t do it ... I won’t do it. . . You can’t make me do it.” The 
tall skinny young man’s voice broke on the word ‘make’: whether from 
rage or age it was hard to tell. He stamped his run-over tennis shoe for 
emphasis and waited for the argument that was sure to come. It came. 

“Don’t tell me what you will or will not do, Sammy. It doesn t sound 
dignified. I’d much prefer you saying calmly, ‘Mother, I’d rather not do it. 

“Would it do any good?” 

“No, but it would sound so much better.” 

“You want to know what it is? It’s a dirty rotten shame. That s what 
it is, a dirty rotten shame.” 

“You’ve said that but 1 don’t agree with you. I can t see how helping 
your sister out is a dirty rotten shame.” 

“That’s because she’s not your sister.” 


“That’s a thought.” 

Seeing that the argument wasn’t going the way hed expected it he 
decided to use logic where outrage had failed. 

“Mother, it’s not that I mind helping ole’ Sue out. I like Sue • • • ^ 
really do but let’s look at it this way. I’m two years younger than she is. 
We really have nothing in common at all ... a mere accident of birth 
put us in the same family. Besides she wouldn’t be seen with me. Why, 
she said just the other day how much she hated to say I even lived here . .. 
No sir, she wouldn’t want to go with me.” 


“Oh, but Sammy dear. I’ve changed my mind” ... a sweet feminine 
voice floated to his ears to assure him. He turned to glare at a pretty 
girl of 16. 

“I’ll bet you have . . . look, with all the boys in this town why pick 
me out to take you to the show. Can’t you get a date? 

“Of course I can get a date but I told Henry Adams that I had one 
tonight and I don’t. He might call me up to see and I can’t be home, so 
you have to take me to the movies. See how simple it is? 

“Yeah, simple as mud. What makes you so sure I’ll take you?” 


“Mother said you would.” 

“Oh. she did did she? I have about as much say so in “ 

an Australian Ant Eater. Well. I’ll show you both. I won t go. He wantea 

to stalk from the room but the urge to see what effect this proclamation 
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had upon his audience was too great. With a show of deliberateness he 
turned back around. Then a thought occurred to him. Say, by the way, 
what's the matter with old Henry anyway? I sorta got the impression that 
you would give your eye teeth for a date with him. Wasn't it just last 
night that you said. ‘Why Hen-ryl I simply couldn't! . . . What would 
people say? Why people say you're . . . dan-ger-ous! • She mimicked 
conversation would have continued but for the scream of his sister. 

“You listened! You dared to listen! You're no better than a Nathan 
Arnold.'' 

Mrs. Mathews decided that the time was now or never to enter the 
battle with her sex. “Don't get hysterical dear. I'm sure Sammy didn't 
mean any harm and by the way, the name is Benedict Arnold." 

“Well you knew what 1 meant anyway. Is he going or isn't he?" 

“1 am not." 

Again Mrs. Mathews entered the debate. “Sammy, I can't make you go 
but in a few years you'll understand; a girl, no matter how much she 
wants to date a boy, just can't give him a date on a few hours notice . . . 
it destroys something called 'pride' . . . And so I'm asking you for the 
last time, not as a mother who happ>ens to have two tickets to next 
Saturday's football game, but as a friend, will you take your sister to 
the show?" 

“Mother! You couldn't! You wouldn't!" 

“Oh, for goodness sakes Sammy, I'm not asking you to walk down Main 
Street in your birthday suit. I'm simply asking you to make use of your 
self when it means so much to your sister. And if you can't cooperate 
with me, then I see no reason to be nice about the game." 

A long silence . . . fates of nations have been decided in shorter p>eriods 
. . . ‘O.K. I'll go but I want you to know that this is what they call 
subjection of the common man. Come on, let's go." 

Thank you kindly, sir, but I won't go with you looking like that. Go 
upstairs and put on a white shirt and a tie." 


A . . . A . . . Mo-ther!" The cry of a baby elephant lost in the jungle 
A cry of all mankind who knows what it is to have to put on a stiff white 
shirt and a noose called a tie about the neck. 

Mother heard the call and answered. “Uh, Sue dear, I think he looks 
just fine the way he is." 

And Sue, who knew that you can push even a brother too far, agreed. 

1 ^ess you re right. He does look fine. So natural . . . like an outhouse 
behind a sharecropper's shack." 

"Sue!" 


"Sorry mother . . . come on sweetie, let's get this over with." 

"O.K. So I'm coming already . . . don't get so excited. I just hope we 
run into some of your simply char-ming' friends so they can see how 
really are. The two went out the back door slamming i^ 

m t em . . . Mrs. Mathews sat down, reached for the coffee po^ 
and plugged it in. 




Tlie BukUe 


The bubble formed an iridescent sphere. 

Soaring, it mirrored the vast universe 
And bent across its face the spectrum hues. 

Red—from the autumn maple*s blaze. 

Orange—from the sunseVs last vibrant chord. 

Yellow—from the bright grain*s churning mass. 

Green—from the tender grasses' whispering tongues. 
Blue—from the ethereal height. 

Purple—from the majesty of night's star-swept mantle. 
Revolving, it gathered in its wealth from life. 

God paused in thought. 

He then stretched forth his finger 
And burst the bubble. 

Lest men might see — 

Reflected in the simple soapy sphere — 

His face. 


—Jean Thrasher 
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Y esterday 


Two small heads gleaming in the sun; 

Two babes intent on play. 

A broken doll, a broken truck 
Spoiled our yesterday. 


Two dark heads bending o*er a book; 

Adventures came our way. 

You left for worlds outside our own 
While I homebound did stay. 


Two heads thrown back with laughter gay 
(Reunion was so sweet) 

While you told tales of far away 
/ worshipped at your feet. 

Two heads with thoughts of love and trust 
As we did make our vows; 

Oh, happy, happy wedding day. 

Forever it was ours. 


Two heads always together in thought 
Though oft miles lay between. 
The days sped by, the years sped by 
Too quickly so it seems. 


For after all these many years 
One head is sadly bent. 

A new adventure beckoned you; 
One life is over, spent. 


But still in fondest memories 
Two heads are close as one. 

In work, in play, in dreams, in love, 

In all the things we*d done. 

—By Joanne Stefel. 


ords of tongue or pen, the saddest of these, you flunked again. 
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Tke Difficult Year 

By Mary Ann Cogcin 

“Margie, honey, are you sure?** 

“Yes, Mother, Tm positive! Tm too old for a doll. After all when you get 
to be eleven years old, dolls are just out of the question! None of the other 
girls will get one, 1 know!** Margie sighed impatiently and turned toward 
the door as if to leave. Mrs. Peters walked over and stood looking down 
at the slightly chubby figure of her only daughter. “Well, honey, what do 
you want for Christmas? Your father and I had sort of planned—well, you 
know' we*ve alw'ays given you a doll every Christmas and—* Mrs. Peter s 
voice trailed off, leaving only the anxious look on her face. 

“Mother, 1 want something different. And that*s just why—because I ve 
always gotten a doll, and this Christmas I don*t want one. I m too old! 
Don*t you understand? 1 want clothes or something.** Then turning her 
head and noticing the look on her mother*s face, she cried, “Oh, Mother, 
Tve got to grow up sometime, haven*t 1?** 

Mrs. Peters composed her face and smiled down at the glossy brown 
head. **Yes, dear, I understand. I just w'anted to be sure. You run along 
now, and we*ll see if Santa can*t get you a nifty outfit for Christmas. 

“Thanks, Mother. And just think!** Margie laughed, *‘You and Dad 
won*t have to scout all around town in the toy departments looking for some 
kind of doll I haven*t got.** She hugged her mother impulsively and ran 
down stairs. 

Mrs. Peters, however, stood long afterwards in the pink ruffled bedroom, 
staring down at the array of dolls on the bed, her thoughts w'andering back 
to a different Christmas as she looked at each one of the dainty little 
figures. Finally she turned and left the room, a determined look of resig¬ 
nation stamp>ed upon her face. 

It snowed the day before Christmas and Margie stayed outside all after¬ 
noon, building a giant snowman with some of the neighborhood children. 
When she finally did come inside, her nose w^as red, her eyes glowing and 
her appetite ravenous. Mrs. Peters chided her a little about staying out so 
long and getting so cold, but her voice was gentle. After all, Christmas was 
no time for scolding. 

After dinner that night, Margie and her mother and daddy stayed home, 
as they always did on Christmas eve, to finish decorating the tiny fir tree 
that Margie, herself, had picked out. It was a beautiful little tree with sharp, 
prickly stems and gently sloped sides that ran up to a slim, little point at 
the top. “And,** said Margie, as she placed a small, white angel on this 
point, “t/iri tree doesn*t wobble like the one we had last year. I t oug t it 
was going to fall in the fireplace before we even got the presents o^n . 

She stood back to survey the angel, and then grinned prou y. 
pretty, isn*t it?** 
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Mr. and Mrs. Peters looked up from the floor where they were busily 
gathering up left-over paper icicles and smiled “Have we ever had one,” 
said Mr. Peters teasingly, “that you didn't think was pretty?” 

Margie laughed happily. “1 know,” she said, “but this one’s just a little 
prettier.” Still grinning impishly, she ran over and kissed them both good¬ 
night and started up to bed. 

However, an hour later, as her mother and daddy passed through the 
hall on their way to bed, Margie was still awake. She wondered if they’d 
already put her gifts under the tree. The house became quiet. 

Finally, unable to stand it any longer, Margie stealthily crawled out of 
bed and barefooted, tiptoed quietly down the stairs. She just had to see if— 
and where they were, lying right there under the tree! Not one, but two 
skirts and two sweaters! Quickly Margie ran closer to the tree and kneeled 
down to examine them. Then, just as suddenly, she dropped them back 
against the artificial snow and began scouring through the other gifts. 

No. No, it wasn’t there. She hadn’t gotten a doll. “A good thing,” she 
whispered aloud. “I . . .” She sat back on her heels for a minute, staring 
silently at the little fur tree. Finally she rose to her feet and walked slowly 
toward the stairs, two huge tears rolling down the side of her face. 


THERE IS NOT TIME 

Man has conquered the blackness of the night, but still 
There is not time, for in our youth we pass that phase 
When vain ambition slyly lures us each to fill 
Our lives with endless struggles to gain but earthly praise. 
There is not time in later year, for then we find 
With age comes duty's unceasing call to forget our aim. 

To leave those plans so newly made at birth and bind 
Our talents and desires her bidding to proclaim 
Through long such years of endless rush and harsh control. 
We find brief moments in our eternal work to scan 
The world for our lost goal, we in childhood did unfold; 
But quickly comes the call to serve our fellowman. 

At last old age finds man with naught but a weary soul. 
Which knows there is not time to reach the goal. 

Patsy Ann Davison 


Heaven hath no rage like one who misses a bus. 


Fools rush in ... and most of them are late. 







Now I Know 


The first time when I cried 
For you, and knew 
That you were gone, 

I saw no further than 
The tears, and only felt 
The pain, 

I did not know it ever 
Could be changed. 

And so I cried. 

But magic came — for soon. 

Through tears, 1 felt a kinship with — 
The rain. 

I waited, and I looked 
At other things — 

A child, a tree; 

I saw, through tears — how strange — 
A loveliness Td missed 
Till now. 

^'Explain to me a tear/* 

I told my heart. 

‘7 want to know — 

Why do things look different 
Through a tear? Oh — why? 

And—how?** 

My heart was slow to tell; 

I had to wait 
And live with sadness 
Till heart judged the time 
To say **Here are my words 
For you. 

**See through a wistful tear/* 

It said, **a tree; 

Lo, you will see 
Its branches take wistful lovely 
Lines and turnings that 
Are new. 
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''Watch—through a tear that comes 
From deep inside — 

Autumn colors 

Deepening with your passions: 

More breathless gold of forest, more poignant blue 
Of sky. 


"Look through a lonely tear 
And see a man; 

And you will know 
At once the kindred lonely 
Tear that sparkles in 
His eye. 


"This is the wonder then," 
I heard my heart 
Say strong and sweet. 

"By tear magic, things 
So far away can come 
So near. 


"He who is wise can look 
Through tears and love 
All things in view; 

Most blest is he who finds 
And keeps the enchantment 
A tear." 


of 


—By Jan Gay. 


THE SOPHOMORE SLUMP? 

/ sprang from bed this morning. 

Bang! On the floor I hit, 

I hurriedly dressed for breakfast, 

Just had to eat my grit! 

I dashed up to my table 
In an early frivolous mood. 

And noticed something rather strange 
Had come over the Sophomore brood. 
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/ thought **Well, iVs just morning 
And of course they don't feel gay, 
Perhaps they will feel better 
Later in the day** 

Back I dashed to my wee room 
To make up my wee bed, 

And even then I noticed 
The hall was awfully dead, 

I started out to classes 
Still feeling rather gay. 

But none of the Mighty Sophs 
Had very much to say. 

Then I began to worry 
**Now what could be wrong? 

It isn't like this merry group 
To wear faces so long." 

Even at the midday meal 
They still sat in a gloom, 

So afterwards / set out afoot 
Going from room to room. 

I asked over and over 
"Gosh, what is the matter?" 

And each one looked at me like 
"Are you the Mad Hatter?" 

After supper I chanced to see 
A pal reading a book. 

At first it didn't dawn on me 
'Til I took another look. 

Then at last it struck me 
Why all at once no mirth. 

All other Sophs had started reading 
Scott's Kenilworth! 


—By Mickey Haynie. 


To err is human ... and much more fun. 



A Curse to Mankina 

By Maude Palmer 

Have you ever thought about that small corner 
of earth known as the phone booth? It looks in¬ 
nocent enough from the outside. It is a small 
enclosure with a floorspace of about three square 
feet and a height of about eight feet. It can be 
entered through a folding door. Inside, there is a 
small seat, a shelf, and a telephone. The appear¬ 
ance is not at all dangerous, but wait until you have 
occasion to use one. 

You insert yourself into the booth, with a nickel 
clutched in one hot hand. After settling your purse 
and any other possessions you may have, on the 
minute black shelf, and closing the door, you drop 
your nickel. Since it is virtually impossible to bend 
down to pick it up, you open the door step out of 
the phone booth, stoop down, crawl half-way un¬ 
der the seat and recover the nickel. You cram your¬ 
self into the little cubicle once more, perch pre¬ 
cariously on the triangular seat, brace your feet against the wall, and slam 
the door. 

Now you are ready to get your number. Clutching the receiver in your 
left hand, you place your nickel in the slot, and dial with your right hand. 
This entails bumping your elbow’ and breaking a fingernail, if you have 
any left by that time. The rasping sound of the busy signal echoes through 
the booth so you hang up the receiver. The nickel is returned, usually, 
and you start all over again with the same results. 

Then you take a long, deep breath to prepare yourself for the attack. 
Perhaps it would be more accurate to say you try to take a long, deep 
breath, for sometime during your recent battle, a hot sticky mist has re¬ 
placed the air. Fighting down a feeling of faintness, you try to op)en the 
door. It does not cooperate in the least. You grasp the handle, hoping 
that a quick flick of the wrist will open the way to air and freedom. Your 
wrist flicks and you bang your ell^w against the shelf, knocking your 
purse to the floor, its contents now spread upon the floor. You try attack- 
ing it from a different angle. As a result of this maneuver, you become 
wedged between the shelf and the door. By this time you are suffering from 
a mild case of claustrophobia. You bang on the door, hoping to catch the 
attention of some passerby. No help comes to relieve you so you make one 
big effort, wrench yourself free, and sink down on the seat. Your legs sprawl 
weakly before you. As a last resort you kick weaUy at the door. As if by 
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magic it springs quickly open. The cool air rushes in and slowly the reali¬ 
zation that you are free spreads through your weak mind. 

Next time you pass a phone booth, “check that impulse*'. Wait until you 
reach home to make that all-important call, and you will avoid becoming 
a victim of the phone booth—a curse to mankind. 


SONG OF THE FRESHMAN 
(With apologies to Longfellow and the Ojibways) 

In the school beside the highway, 

Close beside the rolling highway, 

Sits a freshman, sad and lonely. 

White her face is as a snow-drift; 

Dull and low her brain is burning, 

As she thinks of mid-semesters. 

Of the sad, sad grades forthcoming. 

Out of high school into college 
Now has grown this homesick freshman. 
Learned in the art of dating. 

In all youthful sports and dancing. 

Not, though, in the craft of learning. 

Goes she every day to classes. 

Tries to listen to the old ones 
As they tell the ancient wisdoms; 

Fixed her mind is on next Friday, 

And the handsome, strong Phi Delta. 

Skilled she is at playing soccer. 

On the soccer field at evening. 

Not so strong at studies later. 

Listening to the crooning voices 
From the small box by her bed-side. 

Understands she not the sophomores; 
First they visit in her new lodge. 

Play at bridge and ukeleles. 

Carry bags and show her campgrounds; 

Then they quickly turn against her, 

Snarling at her when she greets them. 

Told she is the tales of Rat Day, 

By her wise and knowing sisters; 

Sits she in her lodge at night-time. 

Waiting for the dread arrival. 

Screams when comes the beat of tom-toms; 
Bows next day to mighty sophomores. 
Frightened of their so loud voices; 
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Frightened more in council chamber, 

Lighted by the so small torches; 

Then they make her heart so happy 
When they have their all-night feasting — 
Understands she not the sophomores. 

Crosses she the rolling highway. 

Sits in pharm and drinks the milk-shake, 

Goes to show at night in village. 

Wonders why she has no wampum. 

Writes she home unto her fathers, 

Wants to go back to their lodges. 

Very sad among these strangers 
In the strange new land of college. 

With these seekers of great wisdom. 

Thus the sad and lonely freshman 
Travels in the woods of knowledge. 

Starts her journey on the great road 
To the regions of the learned, 

To the kingdom of the A.B., 

To the land of cap and gown! 

—By Jane McCain. 


Merry Ckristmas to a Friend 

(Continued from Page 14 ) 

wastebasket. She took two more sheets of paper from a drawer, inserted a 
carbon, and rolled it into the typewriter. 

She had just finished writing the lead sentence when she heard foot¬ 
steps in the hall. Looking up, she saw Miss Lucy with a big sack under her 
arm. The woman passed her without speaking. She had a smile on her 
ace as she walked into the managing editor’s office and put something on 
his desk. She came out and went to the city desk. At each place she put a 
^ily wrapped present. Miss Lucy laid a gift on every desk in the city room. 

s s e pwed Doris desk she took out a small box wrapped in red paper. 
She put It down carefully and then took her seat by the window, folded 
the paper bag, and picked up a newspaper. 

package. Inside she found a tiny bottle of perfume. She 
fhakfh“‘'H “Merry Christmas to a Wend." The 

blacL^aH*^'^"^"®^ across at the slight, 

newspaper'^**"'*” Y * c window. Miss Lucy was smiling as she read the 


Merry Christmas 


and to all. Happy Holidaysl 







